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In the sp init of shaking up old ideas and 


lek new fee ectives... 


READ an article in the New York Times recently, 
titled ‘In a Fast-Changing World, History 
Textbooks Become History’, which dis- 
cussed the dilemma of school history 
books needing to be updated faster than 
schools can keep up with. In some cases, en- 
tire chapters are outdated by the time the 
books are issued. This has been exacerbat- 
ed in recent years by technological develop- 
ments — such as genome mapping and LIDAR 
scanning — which is changing at a rapid rate 
what we know about human origins and the an- 
cient world. 
But more challenging than the revision of textbooks, is 
changes occuring faster than what humanity is mentally 
prepared to accept. For centuries, Neanderthals were seen 
as little more than sub-human brutes, more animal than 
man. But research in the last decade has shown that they 
were no less intelligent than early humans, and more shock- 
ingly, their rampant mixing with early humans has made 
many of us who we are today (which is now easily discov- 
ered through DNA testing)! For some, this is hard news to 
swallow. 
Our ability to change perspectives and accept new inter- 
pretations of past events is what makes history vital and 
meaningful. For me, it is also what makes history exciting. 
Just when a consensus is reached about how our ancestors 
once lived and what knowledge they possessed, another 
discovery occurs that upends it all. 
A key example of this was the discovery of Gdbekli Tepe, 
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now recognized as one of the most important ar- 
chaeological and architectural discoveries 
of the 21st century. Massive carved stones, 
some 11,500-years-old, were crafted and ar- 
ranged to precisely align with astronomical 
phenomena by prehistoric people who had 
not yet invented the wheel, let alone agri- 
culture. They were hunter-gatherers, yet 
they had constructed the first, largest, and 
most complex religious sanctuary the world 
had ever seen. Gobekli Tepe knocked a dent 
in the idea that the agricultural revolution trig- 
gered the development of civilization, art, religion, and 
monumental construction, and it caused a change in our 
understanding of the skills and knowledge our ancestors 
possessed towards the end of the last Ice Age. 
In the spirit of shaking up old ideas and seeking new per- 
spectives, we also turn to Thanksgiving, an annual celebra- 
tion in November that is considered a vital part of American 
history and identity...but how much of the story is true? 
What were the actual events that transpired on that mo- 
mentous day nearly 400 years ago? In this issue we share 
the Thanksgiving history that is taught across schools, from 
podiums, and around dinner tables, but we also challenge 
this familiar narrative by relaying the perspective of the 
Wampanoag native people who encountered the newly ar- 
rived colonists all those generations ago, presenting a very 
different outlook on this famous historic holiday! 
We hope to spur some new perspectives in our readers, as 
well as ignite excitement about our ever-changing under- 
standing of our past. Happy reading! 
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EGYPTIAN TOMB YIELDS MUMMIFIED CATS AND BEETLES 


Saqaqara, Egypt — Excavations on the edge of a pyramid complex in Saqqara, south of Cairo, have unearthed a 6,000-year-old tomb 
complex containing dozens of cat mummies and a rare collection of mummified scarab beetles inside seven sarcophagi. Also found 
were around 100 wooden, gilded statues of cats and one in bronze dedicated to the cat goddess Bastet. Archaeologists also found the 
door of a Fifth Dynasty tomb that remains sealed and untouched. It will be opened in the coming weeks. | REUTERS 
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3,000-YEAR-OLD SKULL FOUND IN CHINA SHOWS CRANIOTOMY 


Yinxu, China — Two human skulls dating back 3,000 years have been found in the Ruins of Yin, one of China’s oldest archaeological sites, 
and both show signs of having undergone cranial surgery. One of the skulls, which belonged to a 10-year-old boy, had a 1cm-wide cir- 
cular perforation with evidence of artificial drilling. Signs of growth around the perforation indicate that the child survived the surgery. 
The other skull belonged to an adult male and displays two holes that had been drilled in the cranium. | XINHUA 
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CELTS DISPLAYED HUMAN HEADS AROUND NECKS OF HORSES 


Occitanie, France — Scientists have found traces of embalming fluid made from conifer resins on skulls retrieved from the Iron Age 
settlement of Le Cailar in Occitanie, France — a discovery that supports ancient reports that Celtic Gauls embalmed the decapitated 
heads of their enemies and displayed them around the necks of horses. The skulls showed cut marks of decapitation and signs that 
hint at the removal of the brain. | THE GUARDIAN 
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OLDEST KNOWN ANIMAL DRAWING FOUND IN INDONESIAN CAVE 


East Kalimantan, Borneo — Scientists have dated drawings of three rotund cow-like creatures on the wall of the Lubang Jeriji Saléh 
cave in Borneo to at least 40,000 years old, making them the earliest figurative cave paintings ever found. It is not the earliest cave art 
ever found, but unlike earlier sketches and tracings, these paintings are unequivocal depictions of ancient animals. In at least one of 
the images, there appears to be a hunter’s spear sticking out of the animal’s back. The figures are very like that of wild cattle that still 
roam the island of Borneo. | NATURE 
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HIS elite group of strictly trained and 
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the 8th century AD. Up until that time, 
Japan’s imperial army was made up of con- 
scripted peasants. This did not produce an 
effective military force. Separatists, indepen- 
dent tribes, and ne’er-do-wells threatened 
the stability of the Empire as well as the safe- 
1uVane) me) || at-] Avan eX=xe) ¢)( =e Olal-] ¢)(=¥m KOMN a=) \Vane) aun ual= 
State military for protection, anyone with the 
aaterclaksmnene(okon (R=mml-laleme\ i al=lacw-lalen elae)ilaler-] 
lords) hired their own soldiers. “These forces, 
formed by provincial clan leaders, were basi- 
or] | \Vae ©) Vc) een ©) ge 1Kcrelnle)ammcvelel-ia(= Mam aallalrae la 
armies, adept at equestrian skirmishes. And 
although competitive with one another, they 
quickly saw the wisdom of forging strength-in 
falUlaa)ey=)acm ele) ale sam (Go lnn=] guy 40) ke) B 
The word ‘samurai’ comes from an old Japa- 
nese verb ‘to serve.’ Over time, the authority 
of the Emperor waned, and the power of the 
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+ OLD JAPAN 


TEXT: JOANNA GILLAN 





armed elite grew. By the 12th century, samu- 
rai working for shoguns (military dictators) 
were the ruling class of Japan. 

As the samurai class gained in prominence, it 
of =A¥/=1 (0) ol=1e =] am(el=r-] [4-10 meele(-me)mee)alelUlelmer]|(=10 
bushido (‘the way of the warrior’), which is 
(Xela) ey-]e-]¢)(=m Kom a= eele(=me)melal\/-]1ame)m 0] 40) o\oe 
m(stehVINV AMI AV LOLs) aleccre i o\Van Geo) alae lolr-lalciaam-lalemsie(e 
ol alkiaavmelecialcelomialie)aaarsvom'\-laalelacme)m ale) iva ual=a7 
(ol) 4a) mon liV(em- ale male) Vmual=\’Ael0lc4a]mnonel(-MaVVialcle 
merle at=meeml\Vlatcamr-Mct-]aal0le-]mele):4a)mcon=> dalie)im(e) "a 
alty, discipline, austerity, and an appreciation 
for the fleeting nature of life. For this reason, 
AF] ey-la Mom aalilitclaVAclliKom\ =) aom des lalsvemalelmmelalivanla 
aaY-]aur-]cLdiicMolimr-|Xomlamlinsle-]d0laom-|alemual-e-] an 
By the 18th century, the shoguns had man- 
FJ XeX0 Mm KOM 0) a | alos Ol=t-[X=MKOM-] f-]ammsy-]anl0] a] ar-lem lite 
tle work to do except maybe become bureau- 
crats or work for hire. The samurai class was 
officially dissolved around 150 years ago. 
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PUicU re] mere lanleleclmelel(ee(mia Feudal Japan 


TEXT: MARTINI FISHER 


HILE martial suicide is a practice found in a 
lot of cultures, the act of seppuku, or ritual 
self-disembowelment, is particular to Japan. 
The earliest known acts of seppuku were the 
(o[=y-]dalswe)mcy-laql0lec]m\VAllarclaalelcem F-laarcine)ancem-lalen eleyoimiV/lar-laaler 
to Yorimasa in the latter part of the 12th century. Seppuku is 
known in the west as hara-kiri. However, the term seppuku 
is considered a more elegant term. 
As the human spirit was believed to reside in the stomach, 
slitting the stomach open was considered to be the most 
straightforward, and bravest, way to die. Therefore, this act 
was a privilege reserved for the samurai. Commoners were 
allowed to hang or drown themselves, and samurai women 
could slit their own throats, but only a male samurai was 
allowed to commit seppuku. By committing seppuku, a sa- 
anle lec] Mu'celel (om ekom-]¢)(om con aal-liale-llake)m e)a=\{-1almaalom (@scmelm ale) are 
(olan Kolem alianssx=)relalem alsa=dduelare(svomr-laall AMM alolaciie) Roar Bct-] aalel ee] 
who committed seppuku was often revered after his death. 
DY=)(=-1k=lo me) mel islalelare)a=voucy-laalele- lm Ualekeaexcmcelaa=lale(clmer-]ate 
er than suicide often found themselves reviled by society. 
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By the Edo Period, the act of seppuku had become a ful- 
ly developed ritual. Great emphasis was placed on a strict 
adherence to the ceremony. In.a typical seppuku, a large 
white cushion would be placed and witnesses would ar- 
range themselves discreetly to one side. The samurai, 
wearing a white kimono, would kneel on the pillow in a 
formal style. Behind and to the left of the samurai knelt his 
kaishakunin (his “second” or assistant). 

The duty of the kaishakunin was to prevent the samurai 
from experiencing prolonged suffering by cutting the sa- 
murai’s head off once he had slit his stomach. Contrary to 
popular belief, the ritual of seppuku for a samurai did not 
technically involve suicide, but inflicting fatal injury, leaving 
the kaishakunin to strike the death blow. The kaishakunin 
needed to strike the samurai’s neck hard enough to sever 
the spine but also delicate enough to still leave the head 
attached. As severing the head completely dishonored 
both the samurai committing seppuku and the kaishakun, 
the role of “second” was given only to men who possessed 
superior control of their swords. 

A servant would place a wooden table before the samu- 
rai, which would contain a sake (rice wine) cup, a sheaf of 
washi (paper handmade from mulberry bark) and writing 
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The seppuku ritual, circa 1900. 


utensils, as well as the kozuka (disemboweling blade), al- 
though the samurai would be allowed to use his own 
sword if he preferred. The sake cup was then filled from 
the left by an attendant. The samurai then emptied the 
cup in two drinks of exactly two sips each, as one sip would 
show greed, and three or more sips would show hesita- 
tion. This would make a total of four sips (the character shi, 
which means “four”, also means “death”). 

Before committing seppuku, a samurai would write a jisei 
(death poem), which was considered important as a per- 
son facing imminent death was believed to have special 
insight into the nature of death and the value of life. The 
poem should be graceful and natural, usually in the theme 
of transient emotions. Mentioning the samurai’s impend- 
ing death in the poem would be considered poor form and 
uncouth. This was also important for the samurai as the 
poem would serve as a written glimpse into his nobility of 
character and how he wished to be remembered after his 
death. Asano Naganori, for example, whose seppuku pre- 
cipitated the famous incident of the “forty-seven ronin”, 
is said to have written a particularly poor death poem, 
possibly because he implied the impending end to his life, 
thereby showing his immaturity and lack of character. 





According to tradition, when he felt ready, the samu- 
rai would loosen the folds of his kimono, exposing his 
stomach. He would then lift the knife with one hand and 
unsheathe it with the other, setting the sheathe to one 
side. After mentally preparing himself, he would drive 
the knife into the left side of his stomach, then draw it 
across to the right. He would then turn the blade in his 
wound and bring it upward. Most samurai did not have 
to endure this last agony, as the kaishakunin would cut 
their heads off at the first sign of pain. The cut in sep- 
puku carried out to its finish was known as the jumonji 
(crosswise cut), and to perform it in its entirety was con- 
sidered a particularly impressive seppuku. 

A samurai must keep his composure even on the brink 
of death, showing strength and full control of his mind 
and body in his last moments. Any previous reputation 
of a Samurai would be meaningless if he were to die in 
an unseemly manner. However, although a calm and 
composed state was ideal for the samurai committing 
this act, the 18th century book Hagakure, and other Edo 
works, relate stories of samurai losing their composure 
just before committing seppuku, and in some cases they 
had to be forcibly decapitated. 


DIFFERENT REASONS FOR A SAMURAI TO COMMIT SUICIDE 


Of course there were circumstances where there was 
not enough time for the samurai to undergo the whole 
ritual of seppuku. Therefore, acts such as cutting his own 
throat, throwing himself from a running horse with a 
sword in his mouth, or throwing himself off cliffs were 
also allowed. 

There were a few reasons for a samurai’s suicide. The 
first is Junshi, an act of suicide by following one’s lord in 
death, which was common in the days of open samurai 
warfare. With the final confrontation of the Gempei War 
imminent and all hope lost, general Taira Tomomori re- 
solved to end his life. He summoned his foster brother 
who then assisted Tomomori into a second suit of armor 
and donned another himself. Hand in hand, they then 
jumped into the sea. Seeing this, at least twenty samurai 
then put on their heavy armors, bore weighty objects on 
their backs to make sure they would sink, took one an- 
other by the hand and jumped, determined not to stay 
behind after their master was gone. 

Funshi is an act of suicide to express one’s indignation 
at a situation. A well-known occurrence was in 1970, 
when the novelist Mishima Yukio disemboweled him- 
self in protest against what he believed was the loss of 
traditional values in his country. However, as the act of 
seppuku was abolished in 1873, his suicide was mostly 
seen as anachronistic and something of a national em- 
barrassment. 





Kansh is an act of suicide due to remonstration. A samu- 
rai would commit suicide to state his case or make his 
point to a lord when all other forms of persuasion had 
been proven ineffective. This was done by Hirate Nakat- 
sukasa Kiyohide in 1553, when he committed suicide to 
make his master Oda Nobunaga change his ways. Nobu- 
naga’s behavior as a young man was Said to be disgrace- 
ful. Hirate wrote a letter urging Nobunaga to change his 
ways and then committed Kanshi. His death is said to 
have had a dramatic effect on Nobunaga. He did mend 
his ways, and built the Seisyu-ji in Owari to honor Hirate. 
Sokotsu-shi is an act of suicide as a means for an offend- 
ing samurai to make amends for his transgression. An 
example of a transgression could be striking his fellow 
retainer with a sword in anger, which was punishable by 
death, and often the option of suicide was given. A sa- 
murai would also commit suicide due to his failure in his 
duty of protecting his lord from being killed in battle or 
by an assassin. — 
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Discovery of Gobekli Tepe 


The First Temple the World Had Seen 



























TEXT: JOANNA GILLAN 


N a windswept hilltop located six miles from 
(Jeno known in ancient times as Edessa 

—an American team led by Professor Robert 
Braidwood of the University of Chicago, in collab- 
oration with Professor Halet Cambel of Istanbul 
University, carried out a survey in the early 1960s. 
They were examining sites across south-east Tur- 
key to investigate the transition from hunting and 
gathering to the beginnings of farming. 
Braidwood and Cambel observed broken slabs of 
limestone, flint artifacts, and fragments of sculpt- 
ed stones scattered across the surface of the site. 
Although recognizing it as a prehistoric site, they 
had surveyed other sites that appeared more 
promising for their research, so they excluded it 
from their study. They had no idea at the time just 
how immensely significant the location really was. 
Fast forward three decades. 
The late German archaeologist Karl Schmidt had 
just completed his excavations of the early Neo- 
lithic settlement of Nevali Cori in Sanliurfa and was 
on the lookout for a new site with which to focus 
his attention. He scoured the reports of Braid- 
wood and Cambel and came upon reference to a 
stone-littered hilltop and, curious as to its origins, 
he decided to go there himself. 
In 1994, he made his first visit. From the moment 
he spotted the mound, which rises 50 feet above 
the surrounding landscape, he knew it was ex- 
traordinary. 
“Only man could have created something like 
this,” he said. “It was clear right away this was a 
gigantic Stone Age site.” 
Schmidt noticed all the tell-tale signs that some- 
thing massive was hidden beneath the hill. 
“Within a minute of first seeing it | knew | had two 
choices,” said Schmidt “go away and tell nobody, 
or spend the rest of my life working here.” 
He chose the latter. 
The site, which we know today as Gobekli Tepe, 
occupied Schmidt for the rest of his working life, 
until his sudden and unexpected death in 2016. 
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Landscape.of Sanliurfa: Photo: Yuksek daglar | CC BY 3:0 

















MONUMENTAL CONSTRUCTIONS EMERGE FROM 
THE DUST 


In 1996, the first excavations began. Only inches 
beneath the surface, the team struck the top of 
a carved T-shaped monolithic pillar. Then another, 
and another, each weighing several tons and rang- 
ing in height from 7 to 20 feet. They formed large 
circular enclosures with a pair of pillars towering 
over the rest. 

For reasons that remain unexplained to this day, 
the enclosures had been intentionally and rapid- 
ly buried. Eventually, another enclosure was built 
nearby or on top of the old one, and over the cen- 
turies, these layers formed the hilltop that Schmidt 
had immediately recognized as being man-made. 

The pillars are decorated with reliefs, some de- 
picting animals, others with symbols such as cres- 
cents, discs, and antithetic motifs. Some of the 
pillars have arms and hands and appear to depict 
human-like beings. 

“l think here we are face to face with the earli- 
est representation of gods,” Schmidt said. “They 
have no eyes, no mouths, no faces. But they have 
arms and they have hands. They are makers. In my 
opinion, the people who carved them were asking 
themselves the biggest questions of all. What is 
this universe? Why are we here?” 





“Within a minute of first seeing it I knew I had 


two choices. ..20 away and tell nobody, or spend 


the rest of my life working here.” 
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As the years went by, Schmidt’s team found a sec- 
ond circle of stones, then a third, and then more. 
Geomagnetic surveys in 2003 revealed at least 20 
other megalithic rings that were buried across 22 
acres. So far, only one acre has been excavated. 
Schmidt said archaeologists could dig for another 
50 years and still barely scratch the surface of this 
immense site. 

As if the site wasn’t impressive enough, the real 
surprise came when its true age was established. 
The oldest section dates back an incredible 11,500 
years — that’s 7,000 years before the pyramids of 
Giza (that is, if their construction has been dated 
accurately, which is debatable) and 6,500 years 
before the emergence of civilization in Mesopo- 
tamia. 

The monumental construction of Gdobekli Tepe 
was crafted by prehistoric people who had not 
yet invented the wheel, developed metal tools, 
or even pottery. It was a time when, according to 
conventional understanding, people all over the 
world were still living as hunter-gatherers, except 
in the Fertile Crescent, where people were just be- 
ginning to settle into villages. So far as we know, 
it was the first structure that humans had crafted 
that was larger and more complex than a hut. 

But Gobekli Tepe was no village. In fact, not a sin- 
gle trace of habitation has been found in the area 
— no houses or domestic buildings, no hearths or 
cooking areas, no water source or traces of agri- 
culture and no tombs. According to Schmidt, this 
can lead to only one conclusion — Gobekli Tepe 
belonged to the religious sphere. It was a place of 
worship on an unprecedented scale, and the first 
the world had ever seen. 
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Robert Schoch at Gobekli Tepe. << 
(ALL THE PHOTOS OF ROBERT SCHOCH ARE © CATHERINE ULISSEY AND ROBERT SCHOCH) 
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IN OUR SEPTEMBER 2018 ISSUE, DR. ROBERT 
SCHOCH DISCUSSED THE SECRETS OF THE 
GREAT SPHINX AND HIS RECASTING OF THE 
DATE OF THE SPHINX, WHICH CAUSED MUCH 
CONTROVERSY, BUT IS NOW UNDISPUTED. IN 
THIS ISSUE, WE CONTINUE OUR INTERVIEW 
WITH DR. SCHOCH, WHERE HE FOCUSES ON 
GOBEKLI TEPE, THE STONE HOUSE STRUCTURES 
ON EASTER ISLAND, AND THE CATACLYSMIC 
DISASTER AT THE END OF THE ICE AGE WHICH 
FORCED SURVIVORS UNDERGROUND. 
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The discovery of Gobekli Tepe provided evidence of a 
high culture and civilization circa 10,000 BC. Can you 
expand on your remark: “Are we looking at science (in 
this case astronomy) encoded in the language of art 
(stone sculpture)?” 


NE of the big challenges for me in the early 
years of my work pushing back the date of the 
Great Sphinx, and thus the date for the origins 
of high culture and civilization, was that all | had 
at the time was the evidence from Giza. During a “de- 
bate” on the age of the Sphinx sponsored by the Ameri- 
can Association for the Advancement of Science (AAAS) 
in early 1992, my critics demanded that | produce other 
independent evidence for such sophistication at such 
extreme antiquity. But | could not. However, this all 
changed with the excavation of the incredible archaeo- 
logical site of Gobekli Tepe in southeastern Turkey begin- 
ning in the middle and late 1990s under the direction of 
the late Prof. Dr. Klaus Schmidt (1953-2014) of the Ger- 
man Archaeological Institute. 

Gobekli Tepe is a huge site, most of which has yet to be 
excavated. That which has been excavated includes gi- 
ant stone pillars arranged in rings or circles, with pairs 
of large pillars set within each stone circle or enclosure. 
Among other famous archaeological sites, GObekli Tepe 
is often compared to Stonehenge (England), as both are 
superficially similar - in that Stonehenge too is a ring of 
stone pillars. But whereas the pillars of Stonehenge are 
large, crude, roughly-hewn stone pillars, those of Gobek- 
li Tepe are predominantly T-shaped limestone pillars that 
are beautifully crafted with fine smooth faces, sharp edg- 
es, and various animals and symbols carved in relief on 
the surfaces of the stones. The pillars range from about 
6.5 feet to 15 feet tall, and weigh up to an estimated ten 
to fifteen tons. Several animals are found in relief on the 
pillars: foxes, boars, snakes, aurochs (wild cattle), Asiat- 
ic wild asses, wild sheep, birds (cranes, a vulture), a ga- 
zelle, and arthropods (a scorpion, ants). There are also 
carvings in the round, including a carnivorous-appearing 
animal making its way down the edge of one pillar. And 
various stone sculptures in the round, including animals, 
depictions of humans, and a tall carved pillar that has 
been referred to as a stone totem pole, have been found 
at the site. Furthermore, Gobekli Tepe does not consist 
of just one stone circle of pillars, but numerous stone cir- 
cles; around 20 have been identified, but only four major 
circles have been fully excavated thus far. 


Not only is Godbekli Tepe amazingly sophisticated, 
demonstrating a high-level of technical abilities, but it is 
also incredibly ancient. Based on stratigraphic analyses 
and radiocarbon dating, the oldest portions of the site 
span the end of the last ice age (the ice age ended cat- 
astrophically in circa 9700 BC), and the entire site was 
intentionally and purposefully buried by 10,000 years 
ago. The oldest portions of Gobekli Tepe date to circa 
10,000 BC and perhaps even older! In my assessment, 
the level of sophistication found at Gobekli Tepe is indic- 
ative of true civilization, what | refer to as an earlier “cy- 
cle of civilization” that existed before the end of the last 
ice age. The origins of the Great Sphinx also date back to 
this earlier cycle of civilization, before the end of the last 
ice age, and this is the epoch that the Dynastic Egyptians 
referred to as Zep Tepi - it inspired the Atlantis legend 
that has come down to us through Plato. 

| am convinced that both the builders of the original 
Sphinx and the people of Gobekli Tepe were “scientifi- 
cally literate” by any standards, especially when it came 
to astronomy. There is much evidence that these ancient 
peoples were keen observers of the heavens, from the 
precise astronomical alignments and correlations with 
stars in the sky on the Giza Plateau to the orientations 
of the structures at Gobekli Tepe. One particularly in- 
teresting point is that at both Giza and Gobekli Tepe we 
find indications that the constellation Orion (whom the 
Dynastic Egyptians equated with Osiris) was of particular 
importance. | already mentioned the Orion correlation 
on the Giza Plateau. At Gobekli Tepe the central pairs 
of pillars of several major enclosures that have been 
excavated thus far were, according to my analyses, ori- 
ented toward the region of the sky where Orion, Tau- 
rus, and the Pleiades rose on the vernal equinox during 
the centuries spanning the end of the last ice age, that 
is some 12,000 to 11,000 years ago. Due to precession, 
the slow movement of the stars relative to the Sun (the 
rising and setting points of non-circumpolar stars change 
with time), the Gobekli Tepe people had to reorient their 
structures over time if they were to maintain the correct 
astronomical alignments, which is something they did 
indeed do. 
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Anthropomorphic central pillar at GObekli Tepe; notice the thin arm, hands, 
belt, fox-pelt loincloth, and the fox or dog-like animal tucked under the arm at 
the elbow joint. (© CATHERINE ULISSEY AND ROBERT SCHOCH) 
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The central pillars of one stone circle at GObekli Tepe are dis- 
tinctly anthropomorphic, with arms, hands, belts, and fox- 
pelt loincloths. These particular anthropomorphic T-shaped 
pillars lack both legs and distinct heads and facial features 
(although the horizontal bar of the T serves as a head). That 
is, they are essentially torsos. And one has a fox or dog-like 
animal tucked or nestled under its arm at the elbow joint. 
These pillars looked out to the region of Orion in the sky 
on the vernal equinox at the end of the last ice age, around 
12,000 years ago. Could they (or the one in particular hold- 
ing the fox or dog-like animal) in fact represent, in stylized 
form, Orion? Orion can be thought of as the “headless hunt- 
er” with its prominent belt stars (as observed in the sky, the 
belt stars form a prominent asterism, and the stars outlining 
the body or torso are also quite prominent). And could the 


fox or dog-like creature nestled in the arm of one pillar, 
represent Sirius (the brightest star in the night sky), the 
Dog Star? Furthermore, these central pillars at Gobekli 
Tepe are surrounded by a circle or ring of pillars depict- 
ing various animals and symbols. Could these refer to 
constellations, perhaps of the zodiac, as distinguished 
by the builders of Gdbekli Tepe? Orion in the sky can be 
thought of as a hunter surrounded by animals, the zo- 
diac (“animal figures”). Is this what we have depicted at 
Gobekli Tepe? Do we have a sophisticated science, in this 
case astronomy in particular, encoded in the language 
of the art and architecture of Gdbekli Tepe? | believe all 
of the evidence points in this direction, and the Orion 
reference and correlation is most likely only one of many 
messages to be decoded at the site. 

Currently | am actively working on expanding our un- 
derstanding of Gobekli Tepe, its people, and the events 
that occurred at the end of the last ice age. Until | have a 
chance to complete and publish my ongoing studies, | re- 
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fer interested readers to my book Forgotten Civilization, 
where | discuss Gobekli Tepe at length, illustrated by col- 
or photographs. | must also acknowledge here my wife, 
Catherine Ulissey, who has been instrumental in helping 
me to develop this new line of research and reach these 
conclusions. 
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We need to place the “stone houses” of Easter Island, 
Gédbekli Tepe, and related structures into the context 
of the events that occurred at the end of the last ice 
age, circa 9700 BC. Earth was experiencing an overall 


colder climate than is the case today, with extensive 
glaciation at higher latitudes. However, it is important 


to note that unlike the popular misconception, the en- . 
tire globe was certainly not covered with ice. In fact, : 


areas that are much hotter and arid today, even des- 


runners of the Great Sphinx and pyramids) and the 


weeks or days, perhaps literally in a day, according to 
ice core data) global temperatures increased dramat- 
ically, glaciers melted, sea levels rose, torrential rains 
beat down upon the land causing widespread flood- 
ing (and, | would note, eroding the body of the Sphinx 
and the walls of its enclosure), and earthquake and 
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What caused the end of the last ice age? Piecing to- 
gether the evidence from many fields — ice cores, 
sediment cores, lunar data, archaeological evidence, 
ancient myths and tales — | have concluded that the 
culprit was our Sun. The Sun is a typical star, and it is 
not always stable. It goes through periods of relative 
quiescence alternating with fierce activity. At the end 
of the last ice age, our Sun suddenly became very ac- 


: tive, spewing out major solar outbursts and eruptions 
erts such as the Sahara of North Africa, were much : 
more hospitable with a lush flora and fauna during : 
the last ice age. Certainly this was the case for both : 
the region of the Giza Plateau (occupied by the fore- : 


that hit Earth and, we can say rather colloquially, fried 
our planet. The solar outbursts would have included 
solar flares, solar particle events, and coronal mass 
ejections. Electrically charged particles, plasma, 


: ejected from the Sun and hit our planet while moving 
area of Gdbekli Tepe. However, everything changed, : 
and changed catastrophically, when the Earth was : 
snapped out of the last ice age virtually instanta- : 
neously 11,700 years ago. Suddenly (in a matter of : 


at incredibly high speeds. This would have caused all 
types of destruction and cataclysms, from major geo- 
magnetic storms and disruption of our ionosphere 
and damage to our ozone layer, to the setting of wild- 


: fires and the literal incineration of parts of the surface 
~ of Earth where powerful electrical plasma discharges 
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it like huge lightning bolts. 


























































The natural cataclysms, caused by the solar outburst at 
the end of the last ice age, decimated the societies of the 
time, bringing a crushing blow to humanity and civiliza- 
afoamitglec meg (-Mivlimuld(-Re)Mes\ melee) @mnelsxe)ac an @ ll (Pz-lale)an 
The Role of Solar Outbursts in Our Past and Future). The 
early ice age civilizations were brought to an end, and 
a dark age ensued. This | refer to by the acronym SIDA, 
which stands for “Solar-Induced Dark Age”. If you think 
about it, it is rather ironic that the activity of our Sun, 
the orb of light in the sky responsible for nourishing life, 
should also bring about devastation and a dark age. SIDA 
lasted from the end of the last ice age, circa 9700 BC, 
to the reemergence of civilization during the fourth mil- 
lennium BC. Thus, SIDA extended for some 6000 years. 
During SIDA, pockets of humanity lived at a much more 
“primitive” level than had been the case before the end 
of the last ice age (at least in terms of the most accom- 
plished societies of circa 10,000 BC; at any period in 
time there have always been relatively primitive and less 
technologically sophisticated peoples living at the same 
time as more advanced civilizations). 

Returning to Gobekli Tepe in particular, this site has re- 
corded evidence of the actual cataclysm and tumultuous 
conditions that existed during the time of the solar out- 
bursts that ended the last ice age. Pillars were knocked 
over and hastily re-erected circa 9700 BC, and crude 
stone walls were built between the pillars, as if the site 
was being fortified or turned into a protective bunker. 
The people of Gobekli Tepe were attempting to deal 
with the catastrophic conditions that were taking place 
around them at the end of the last ice age. Ultimately, 
they may have been entirely overwhelmed, and that is 
why they decided to artificially bury the site. Perhaps 
they intended to return, uncover it, and rebuild it once 
the Sun had calmed down, the skies cleared, and the 
climate and surface of Earth had stabilized. Or perhaps 
they simply wanted to protect the site for posterity as a 
sort of time capsule preserving important information. 
(For more details regarding the end of the last ice age, 
| refer the reader to both Forgotten Civilization and Ap- 
pendix 9, “Controversies concerning the End of the Last 
Ice Age”, of Origins of the Sphinx.) 





Concerning the “stone house structures” of Easter Is- 
land, these have the appearance of bunkers or fallout 
shelters. They have thick walls with tiny entrances and 
no windows. They are small and cramped inside, virtu- 
ally forming artificial caves (and it should be noted that 
there are also many natural caves on Easter Island that 
show evidence of being inhabited in ancient times). They 
certainly would not be a place to hide from one’s ene- 
mies, as | have heard suggested; if that were the case, 
they would be a self-imposed prison and all the ene- 
my would have to do is let the occupants of the “stone 
house” die of thirst and starvation. | am quite aware of 
the use of these stone structures during the so-called 
birdman cult of Easter Island that actively took place 
up until the middle of the 19th century, but | strongly 
suspect that the stone structures have their origins and 
inspiration in something much older, namely the events 
that ended the last ice age. Around the world there were 
collective memories, passed down over the millennia, 
that bad things had come from the sky (that is, during a 
solar outburst) and such occurrences could (and will) be 
repeated. So, it is only prudent to be prepared — includ- 
ing by building suitable stone shelters. As an analogy, in 
the United States of the latter half of the 20th century 
many individuals and local municipalities constructed 
fallout shelters and made other preparations in case of a 
nuclear attack by the Soviet Union. 


Los Alamos plasma physicist Anthony L. Peratt and his 
associates have established that petroglyphs found 
worldwide record an intense plasma event (or events) 
in prehistory. Can you elaborate on this phenomenon? 


Dr. Anthony Peratt has determined that powerful elec- 
trical plasma phenomena observed in the skies during 
a major solar outburst, such as the one that ended the 
last ice age, would take on characteristic shapes resem- 
bling humanoid figures, humans with bird heads, sets of 
rings, donut shapes, and writhing snakes or serpents. In 
the modern day, most people are familiar with the au- 
rora borealis and the aurora australis, the northern and 
southern lights; during the solar outbursts, similar types 
of phenomena would have been witnessed worldwide 
and the lights in the sky would have taken on the dis- 
tinct shapes documented by Dr. Peratt. Dr. Peratt and his 
colleagues have recorded renditions of such shapes in 
the form of very ancient petroglyphs (dating back to the 
end of the last ice age) scratched, pecked, or engraved 
on rock surfaces in over 130 countries around the world. 
Evidently, ancient peoples found it important to record 
what they were seeing in the sky during the catastro- 
phes of the end of the last ice age. 
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The solar outbursts were not only recorded in the form of 
petroglyphs. My wife, Katie, put together another major 
piece of the story when she noted the similarities between 
the plasma configurations that would have been observed 
in the sky as modeled by Dr. Peratt, the petroglyphs depict- 
ing plasma events, and the glyphs of the rongorongo script. 
One of the many mysteries of Easter Island (and there are 
still many mysteries there, despite the insistence of some 
conventional archaeologists that all the “mysteries” have 
been solved) is the fact that this tiny isolated island in the 
Pacific was home to the only known ancient indigenous 
script or writing of the Polynesian realm, the rongorongo 
script. This was inscribed as glyphs on wooden tablets, few 
of which have survived to modern times (and those that 
have survived are surely copies of copies of copies .. .). 
Until now, the rongorongo remained misunderstood and 
no credible and agreed upon decipherment had been pro- 
posed. However, Katie and | are convinced that the origins of 
the rongorongo lie in the plasma configurations seen in the 
Skies at the end of the last ice age. Indeed, we can consider 
portions of the preserved rongorongo texts as a scientific 
treatise of what can happen during a major solar outburst. 
(Interestingly, we received confirmation from a member of 
Dr. Peratt’s team that they had made the same connection, 
but purposefully had not published the discovery.) 

And it is not only the petroglyphs and the rongorongo script 
that record or reflect the solar outbursts. | have become 
convinced that many other very ancient artistic motifs, tra- 
ditions, and so forth, reflect a distant memory (even if now 
largely forgotten or misunderstood and misinterpreted) of 
the events that took place at the end of the last ice age. For 
instance, the birdman cult of Easter Island may have had its 
origins, very long ago, in the “birdman” plasma configura- 
tions that were seen in the sky during a major solar out- 
burst. Indeed, the motif of birdmen around the globe may 
harken back to such events. 

Tying in with the petroglyphs and plasma events at the end 
of the last ice age, as | mentioned already, in some cases 
powerful plasma discharges actually touched down on the 
surface of Earth. These would have had the appearance of 
huge lightning strikes or thunderbolts. Besides flash melting 
glaciers or quickly evaporating huge amounts of water, if 
hitting glaciers or lakes and oceans, such electrical discharg- 
es would have set off wildfires and incinerated some areas. 
In cases where the plasma hit rock, it could cause vitrifica- 
tion, the melting of the surface of the rock which would 
then quickly cool and congeal again to form a type of glass. 
Vitrified rock surfaces attributable to the events that end- 
ed the last ice age have been found around the world and 
were even discovered on the lunar surface by the late astro- 
physicist Thomas Gold (1920-2004) studying data brought — 
back by the Apollo missions. Unfortunately, however, such 
vitrification is not as widely preserved as one might hope. 
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“POCKETS OF HUMANITY SURVIVED IN ISOLATED SPOTS WHERE THE NATURAL GEOGRAPHY 


AND RESOURCES.WERE RELATIVELY HOSPITABLE.” 
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Vitrified rock, ancient glass, is very fragile and highly susceptible 
to weathering and erosion, so most has been destroyed. Howev- 
er, there is evidence that the Giza Plateau was the site of a plasma 
strike and ancient vitrification has been identified there. Indeed, 
there is a Dynastic Egyptian stone stela that records that the 
Great Sphinx in very ancient times (very ancient relative to when 
the now ancient stela was inscribed) was itself hit by lightning! 
(And what about the Nazca geoglyphs? Katie and | speculate that 


they too are indications of this, but that perhaps is a topic for an- 
other time.) 










How do underground cities, like those found in Cappadocia in 
Turkey, fit into humanity’s story? 


During the solar outbursts at the end of the last ice age, the best 
protection was to go underground, and specifically, at first, into 
natural caves. Later, stone structures, and in particular various 
megalithic structures, could serve the same purpose — we have 
already touched on the “stone houses” of Easter Island in this re- 
spect. | would also point out that it was preexisting megalithic 
structures which had the most chance of surviving the calamities 
of the end of the last ice age, and certainly not all structures built 
as protection from solar outbursts necessarily date to the end of 
the last ice age or were actually used for that purpose (and when 
not in use as protection from solar outbursts, they would have 
naturally been put to other uses). After the initial solar outburst 
that brought the last ice age to a close, there were most likely 
a number of smaller (although still major) solar outbursts over 
a period of centuries to millennia before the Sun settled down 
and stabilized once again. Also, there may have been smaller 
outbursts before the largest. As an analogy, one can think of a 
major earthquake that is preceded by foreshocks and followed 
by aftershocks. Furthermore, | believe that for perhaps millennia 
after the end of the last ice age there was a collective memory, 
passed down from generation to generation, of what had hap- 
pened (and thus what could happen again), which inspired vari- 
ous traditions and the sense that it might be best to be prepared 
for another such event. 

One reason it was important to seek shelter underground was 
not only due to plasma lightning, wildfires, and related phenom- 
ena hitting the surface, but also because of the breakdown of 
damage to our magnetic shielding and protective atmospheric 
layers (such as the ionosphere and ozone layer); at times radiation 
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levels on the surface of Earth would have been extremely 
high —so high, in fact, that a few days or a week of continu- 
ous exposure could be lethal to various animals, especially 
large mammals (and humans are large mammals). Tellingly, 
there are major extinctions of large mammals at the end of 
the last ice age. Why? Because many had nowhere to seek 


refuge. Small mammals, such as rodents, can easily burrow: 
underground and crawl into cracks between rocks, but it is: 
not so for large mammals. In the case of humans, where - 
the geography and terrain were right, shelter could be | 
found initially in natural caves. But that is not to say that the - 
people would need to stay in the caves for years at a time. | 
Most likely they could weather the most severe times inthe | 
caves, and then come out periodically for short periods (for | 
instance, between successive solar outbursts). Many who | 


could not, or did not, seek shelter in caves did not survive. 


The Cappadocia region of Anatolia (Turkey) is character- : 
ized by a soft volcanic rock that is easily carved into artifi- 
cial caves and underground cities. Here, at the end of the | 
last ice age, | believe a pocket of humanity initially survived | 
because they were able to flee to natural caves. They then | 
enlarged the caves and carved out more, developing a cul- | 
ture and tradition of living in rock shelters and underground 
homes and cities. This tradition lasted long after the end | 
of the last ice age, but the important point is that it began — 
due to the events that took place at the end of the last ice | 
age. There is plenty of evidence that the underground cities _ 
were reused during Greco-Roman and Byzantine times, and | 
indeed some of the shelters carved into the bedrock are still 


lived in to this day, but their origin goes back much further. 


Some of the traditional explanations for the underground — 
cities of Cappadocia do not make a lot of sense in my opin- | 
ion. For instance, it is often stated that the people went — 
underground to hide from marauding enemies on the sur- | 
face. A multilevel underground city containing thousands of 


people, along with livestock and other supplies, would be 
an easy target for an enemy on the surface. All the enemy 
would have to do is find and block all entrances and air shafts 
of the city, and everyone trapped underground would ulti- 


mately die. Or, some have suggested that the cities would 
provide protection from aerial bombardment by natural 
objects such as comets, meteors, and asteroids. Geological- 
ly (and my Ph.D. is in geology and geophysics from Yale), this 
is not a tenable hypothesis in my assessment. The relatively 
soft and frail rocks of the Cappadocia region would collapse 
under such a bombardment. However, these same rocks 
would provide excellent protection from a solar outburst 
and the associated plasma strikes and increased radiation 
levels on the surface in the region. 

When the underground cities of Cappadocia were carved 
and excavated, huge amounts of material must have been 
brought to the surface. But where are the giant spoil heaps 
now? (And such giant spoil heaps would form clear signs 
alerting all, including any enemies, to the locations of the 
underground cities.) If the underground cities were only a 
few thousands of years old at most, as the conventional ar- 
chaeologists and historians insist, then we should find the 
remains of these large piles of debris. However, if the origins 
and major portions of these underground cities date back 
to the end of the last ice age and the early SIDA period, then 
it is not surprising that the spoil heaps have weathered and 
eroded away, being dispersed by the wind and the rain. 

It is also telling that there is linguistic evidence that a pocket 
of humanity survived in the Cappadocia region at the end 
of the last ice age and subsequently spread from there, giv- 
ing rise to various branches of the Indo-European language 
family. (| would refer readers who are interested in this to 
Remco Bouckaert, et al., 2012, “Mapping the Origins and 
Expansion of the Indo-European Language Family”, Science, 
vol. 337, pp. 957-960.) Civilization re-emerged in the Anato- 
lian and Northern Mesopotamian region. Why? Because a 
large enough population survived for millennia in this area. 
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Is there evidence of more such subterranean struc- 
tures on Earth? 


Caves that were inhabited by humans and various 
other subterranean structures associated with hu- 
man habitation sites have been found in many parts 
of the world dating to the end of the last ice age. In 
particular, the Austrian archaeologist and speleologist 
Heinrich Kusch and his wife Ingrid have documented 
hundreds of narrow tunnels and passages throughout 
Europe and Turkey dating back to the end of the last 
ice age. These have perplexed conventional archaeol- 
ogists and historians, as it appears that they were gen- 
erally too small for people to actually live comfortably 
in. However, | believe they make sense in terms of safe 
havens and refuges to escape the cataclysms occur- 
ring on the surface of Earth at the end of the last ice 
age. And, as | have already mentioned, the evidence 
indicates that a tradition of both going underground 
and also building solid shelters and megalithic struc- 
tures above ground was initiated by the events peo- 
ple experienced at the end of the last ice age. And 
then there are the traditions, such as of some Native 
American peoples, that their distant ancestors of long 
ago emerged from underground. | suggest that such 
emergence from underground was after seeking shel- 
ter in caves and subterranean structures at the end of 
the last ice age and during the early period of SIDA. 
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Is there any hope that the scientific community will revise 
current theories about the beginning of civilizations on 
Earth? 


My guiding principle is to follow the evidence wherever it 
may lead, and | am convinced that the evidence leads us to 
the history and conclusions that | have outlined during this 
interview. Unfortunately, old ideas do not disappear easi- 
ly. There are many vested interests involved. Most people 
do not want to give up their long-held and highly cherished 
ideas, even when new evidence counters what they believe. 
This can be especially true of certain academics and other 


professionals, including popular writers and speakers, who 
- age. For thousands of years since then, the Sun was rela- 
_ tively calm and quiescent, but in the last century or so, and 
- especially in the last few decades, our Sun has begun to be- 
- come both more active and more erratic. | want to stress 
- the last point, that the behavior of the Sun is apparently 


have built a career on a certain theory and way of thinking. 
The professional textbook writers of the world do not want 
to be told they were wrong, and they must rewrite their 
books. Famously, the historian of science Thomas Kuhn 
(1922-1996) discussed these issues in his 1962 book The 


Structure of Scientific Revolutions. However, | ultimately | 
- Suggesting that the Sun may be “shutting down” with a lack 
_ of sunspots and solar flares, but it is during just such a peri- 
~ Od that a major solar outburst might occur. A major warning 


believe that with the evidence (now extensive), the “truth”, 
will prevail — even if it requires a new generation (a gener- 
ation without the strong vested interests of the preceding 
generation) to ultimately bring about the revolution and 
change the paradigm. 


Robert Schoch and his wife Catherine Ulissey at Gobekli Tepe. 
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When would you predict is the next cataclysmic disaster 
about to strike? Are we overdue? 


| do not want to scare anyone, or be viewed as a fear-mon- 
ger, but the next disaster, the next major solar outburst, 
could strike Earth at any time. By some analyses, we are 


~ overdue. It is not a matter of if, but when, and our modern 
- society is incredibly vulnerable to solar outbursts. Based on 
_ isotope and other data from ice cores and sediment cores, 
- and astrophysical analyses of our Sun and similar stars, the 
- Sun was in a state of disequilibrium some 12,000 years ago, 


which resulted in the solar outburst that ended the last ice 


becoming more erratic, as some researchers are currently 


for the modern world may have been the Carrington Event 
of 1859 when a small (small from an astrophysical perspec- 
tive, but large from a human perspective) solar outburst 
(much, much smaller than that which occurred at the end 
of the last ice age) hit Earth and fried the telegraph lines 
of the time. Today a Carrington-level event would cause 
widespread havoc to our modern technological society that 
is dependent on delicate electronics and electrical power 
grid systems. Communications would be disrupted, black- 
outs would be widespread and long-lasting (for months or 
even years), and without electricity to power their cooling 
systems and so forth, nuclear reactors around the world 
could go into critical Fukushima-like states and spread ra- 
diation across our planet. It would behoove us as a society 
collectively to take such possibilities seriously. Advanced 
civilizations at the end of the last ice age were devastated 
by a major solar outburst. Do we want the same thing to 
happen to us? 

However, | do not want to end on a negative note. | believe 
we have much to learn from studying ancient civilizations, 
including strategies that can help and empower us today as 
we face the future. 


For more information regarding Dr. Robert Schoch and his research, the interested reader is invited to visit his personal 


website: www.robertschoch.com 
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Gobekli Tepe at Sanlrurfa Museum | Cobija / CC BY SA 4.0 





HE naming of places in the ancient 
world was a serious affair, particu- 
larly with regard to temples. A name 
enshrined the purpose for which the 
site was intended or reflected a truth about its 
history. Thus, understanding the real name of 
Gobekli Tepe offers the greatest clue as to why 
people of a forgotten era created a monument 
that is both out of place and out of time. 
Its ancient Armenian, and probably oldest 
name, is Portasar; this breaks down into two 
syllables: port (navel or umbilical cord), which 
identifies the site as a Navel of the Earth, a 
seeding place where the knowledge of the 
gods was first deposited. Where such epi- 
centers exist throughout the world, wisdom 
spread across the land like ripples, touching 
the uncivilized and the brute and elevating the 
potential of humankind. 
The second syllable asar is revelatory, for it is 
none other than the original name of Osiris, 
primary Egyptian deity and lord of the Other- 
world. It can be said then, that this hill is the 
Umbilical Cord of Osiris. 







the ancient ens religion. | 
~— Jeff Dahl / CC BY SA 3.0 
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Portasar’s most fascinating stone circle is En- 
closure D. Its organic material has been car- 
bon-dated to circa 10,500 BC (Schmidt, K.) sug- 
gesting people were present here 300 years 
after the meteorite strike that triggered the 
Younger Dryas. By the same token, C-14 dating 
of the wall mortar protecting this enclosure 
offers a range of 9990-9600 BC, suggesting 
activity at the site 100 years either side of the 
meteor strike that generated the great flood 
and the end of the Younger Dryas. It would ap- 
pear that someone came to this hill in Anatolia 
to construct what appears to be an 
observatory, or a library in stone, 
then carefully packed up the site 
and left prior to the destruction 
about to unfold. 
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ture Stor e of Gébekli Tepe. | Alistair Coombs 
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GOBEKLI TEPE ARCHAEOQASTRONOMY OF THE 
NORTHERN SKY 


What does archaeoastronomy have to say about 
the actual construction date of Enclosure D, the 
one featuring thirteen T-shaped pillars, each 
carved with a plethora of animals and symbols in 
relief, many with astronomical connotations? It 
has been suggested that the pillars were aligned 
to reference the setting of the northern constella- 
tion Cygnus. (Collins & Hale). 

It is an elegant theory, except it omits one glaring 
obstacle: the stone circle is not on the summit of 
the hill but sits approximately 25 feet below the 
horizon line, making it near impossible to observe 
and mark descending or ascending objects with 
any accuracy in the northern sky. 

Secondly, with rare exceptions, ancient people 
typically commemorated the rising of astral ob- 
jects or their highest position in the sky, not their 
setting. 

Perhaps a reexamination is in order. As the Sun 
descended below the horizon on the winter sol- 
stice in the epoch of 10,500 BC, a person standing 
in-between the two massive central pillars looking 


afllanen 


north would see Vega, the star then closest to the 
celestial pole, glistening like a jewel at 3522, the 
Same alignment as the central pillars; Vega’s po- 
sition is marked by pillar 43 along the perimeter, 
while its 202 elliptical rotation around the celes- 
tial pole from sunset to sunrise is framed within 
the field of vision of said pillars. Most importantly, 
Vega’s altitude at the time makes it clearly visible 
above the summit. 

Vega’s name derives from the Arabic wagi (fall- 
ing, swooping), and refers to a time when the ro- 
tation of its host constellation Lyra was seen as a 
swooping vulture. (Anissimov, M). That was during 
the epoch of 10,500 BC. This might explain why 
pillar 43 features a prominent relief of a vulture’s 
outstretched wings (one of which touches a circle) 
and two smaller, less mature vultures standing 
on either side. Seen together, the birds appear to 
be describing Vega’s circling of the celestial pole 
and its diminishing brightness as it completes this 
nightly circumpolar journey. 


’ Lyra 


Northern exposure, Gobekli Tepe, winter solstice 10,500 BC. 
Vega and Lyra circling the celestial pole. | Author provided 











LOOKING T0 THE SOUTHERN SKY 


The siting of Enclosure D below the summit 
suggests the northern sky was perhaps not the 
o)alant-lavareliaame)meal=manre)alllaa(=/alemm6laallalomnomr-[a> 
south at the same time Vega appears in the 
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33, with pillar 32 marking the constellation’s 
highest ascension in that era. 

By comparison, the epoch of 9600 BC — the 
late C-14 date for Enclosure D — sees Vega ris- 





Orion’s Belt circa 10,500 BC? Taking the hill’s 
original name Portasar — the Umbilical Cord of 
Asar — Osiris is himself associated with Orion, 
and his dwelling place is Giza, the plateau iden- 
tified in Egyptian texts as Rostau, a gateway 
to the Otherworld. Robert Bauval and Adrian 
(Ti lol=yamar-\.omece) a\vilarellalcaNaciale)Vamale\wmsal=mcel0 lan 
dation plan of the three main Giza pyramids 
anligge)emdat=m-|i'c4a)aal=/alm@e)m@)a(e)aecmel=iimelelalalcmaal= 
epoch of 10,500 BC - this time during the spring 


a ing 10 degrees further to the west, well outside 
the alignment of the central pillars and certain- 
ly out of alignment with pillar 43; meanwhile 
Orion has _ barely 
shifted a few de- 


equinox; while the central pyramid references 
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Southern exposure, Gobekli Tepe, winter solstice 10,500 BC. Orion’s Belt at its ascendant. | Author provided ,_ = 
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AN ARMENIAN GIZA PLATEAU? 

Could Gobekli Tepe be an Armenian Giza Plateau - an 
extension of the house of Osiris? Certainly there exists 
a geodetic relationship between the two locations. Tak- 
ing the 39.62 alignment through the corner of the pyra- 
mids of Menkaure and Khufu, an umbilical cord extends 
700 miles (1126.54 km) along the surface of the Earth to 
Gobekli Tepe. The margin of error is 1.52, a minuscule 
discrepancy given 10,000 years of plate tectonics. 


eye through pillars 32 and 19, it is possible to see the an- 
cient observation tower of Harran 25 miles away, which, 
back in the day, was far taller and served as a landmark. 
Harran lies in what used to be north-western Mesopo- 
tamia, and archaeological artifacts date human activi- 
ty in the region to circa 8000 BC. Its earliest name was 
Harranu, the nearest translation being Path of the Anu. It 
was once a major center for astronomy and home to the 


Gobekli Tepe’s deliberate southeastern exposure and sit- 
ing below the summit isn’t just referencing the sky. If one 
fqiiBys the central T-pillars of Enclosure D, finessing the 


Sabeans, a group of sages who were among the ancient 
world’s keenest observers of the stars: in fact, the name 
derives from the Egyptian Sba (star). (Prag, K) 
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A fresh and insightful account of the origin of ancient 
temples and the role played by sacred sites in raising 
human consciousness. 


Can a temple transform an ordinary person into an ex- | Y) 
traordinary being? ze IV I N E 
\ Based on solid evidence, this original work uncovers B 7 
= the origin of sacred sites, the seven laws that transform LU E P RI N ar 
: ordinary locations into portals, how the measurable 
~ energy in ancient temples induces altered states of ~~ 
.. consciousness, and why we seek out these mysterious TEMPLES, POWER PLACES AN 


places. 

From Stonehenge and the sacred sites of Egypt, to India, 
the Americas, Pacific islands and the Far East, best-sell- 
ing author Freddy Silva takes you on a 17,000-year jour- 
ney of levitating stones, underwater ‘cities of knowl- 
edge’, 15-foot tall gods and the secret esoteric groups 
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dants of these two peoples might be the found- 
ers of our civilization, Andrew Collins takes us 
on a revelatory journey in his book, The Cygnus 
Key: The Denisovan Legacy, Gobekli Tepe, and 
the Birth of Egypt. 
Like all his books, this one is meticulously re- 
searched, featuring an accessible prose that is 
both scientifically accurate and immensely en- 
gaging. By examining new DNA discoveries, we 
learn what Denisovans probably looked like, 
where they lived, how they occupied their days, 
anne ey they are so important in the search for 
hun ying everything together is the 
he constellation called Cygnus, 
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CYGNUS KEY 


The Denisovan Legacy, Gébekli Tepe, 
and the Birth of Egypt 
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Don’t waste another moment — 
experience the ancient past with us. 


It’s about time you did! 
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“The Bizarre Circumstances ~ 
Surrounding the End 
of Aeschylus 


TEXT: THEOQDOROS KARASAVVAS 
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ESCHYLUS, widely regarded as the “Father of 

Tragedy,’ was one of the first of classical Ath- 

ens’ great dramatists. He raised the emerging 

art of tragedy to new heights of poetry and 
theatrical power. The legendary playwright wrote more 
than 90 plays and won with half of them at Athenian fes- 
tivals of Greek drama. For all his skills in theater, howev- 
er, he’s trending within the circles of modern pop culture 
thanks to his very bizarre death. His murderers were two 
animals! 


AESCHYLUS’ SELF-BANISHMENT AND TRAGIC DEATH 
After the creation of his Oresteian trilogy, probably the 
best of his works, he became very unpopular with peo- 
ple. This was due to the fact that in the Eumenides, the 
last of the three plays, he openly expressed his aristo- 
cratic tendencies and roots, something that the majority 
of the Athenians didn’t appreciate. Disappointed from 
the hostile reaction of his compatriots, he decided to 
leave for Sicily; where he met one of the most ironic and 
bizarre deaths in history. Aeschylus’ death is the only 
documented case of human death directly attributed to 
a tortoise. 

Apparently, Aeschylus became a victim due to his bald 
head. According to some historical sources, Aeschylus 
met his tragic death when a hungry eagle dropped a tor- 
toise on his head — so the shell could break, and the ea- 
gle could have access to the meat — apparently mistaking 
the playwright’s bald head for a rock. Ironically, Roman 
author and philosopher Pliny notes in his Naturalis Histo- 
ria that Aeschylus had been staying outdoors to avoid a 
prophecy that he would be killed by a falling object. 
Regardless of the way he died though, Aeschylus should 
be remembered for all the right reasons, such as be- 
ing the man who laid the foundations for all the dra- 
matic arts that followed. His unquestionable influence 
throughout the centuries was best demonstrated when 
Senator Robert F. Kennedy quoted the Edith Hamilton 
translation of Aeschylus on the night of the assassination 
of Martin Luther King Jr. 

After Kennedy was notified that King was murdered right 
before a campaign stop in Indianapolis, he was the first 
to publicly inform the audience of King’s assassination, 
causing members of the audience to scream and wail in 
disbelief. Kennedy started his historic soeech by quoting 
the legendary Greek playwright in order to express his 
feelings of grief and pain, “Even in our sleep, pain which 
cannot forget falls drop by drop upon the heart until, in 
our own despair, against our will, comes wisdom through 
the awful grace of God.” 
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S the leaves turn beautiful golden and fiery red 

. hues, and the weather gets colder and people 

prepare for the oncoming winter in the Northern 

Hemisphere, Americans enjoy the annual celebration of 

Thanksgiving. It is a time to be with family and friends, 

>F nember thi > history of the country’s founders hun- 
_ wet years ago, and to be grateful for all they have. 
In effect, it isa time to count blessings and enjoy the 

> a3 shed year ‘oth a very large focus on tradition- "% 
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The First Thanksgiving 1621, oil on canvas by Jean Leon Gerome Ferris (1899). The painting shows 
common misconceptions about the event that persist to modern times: Pilgrims did not wear such 
outfits, and the Wampanoag are dressed in the style of Native Americans from the Great Plains 
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also as Pilgrims) when they first came to North Amer- 
ica from Europe. It is sparsely documented, but 
Thanksgiving Day is thought to be traced to an occa- 
sion at Plymouth Plantation in 1621, where religious 
refugees from England shared a feast with the local 
Native Americans. 
WMaremciaatelimciall oM \Vdte\aaledwcelame(=) eye] meclomine)agmmivanrelelaay 
England in 1620 filled with religious separatists seek- 
ing anew home to practice their faith, as well as en- 
terprising people looking to start a new life of 
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and established a village named 
Plymouth in Massachusetts. 
~The North American winter 
_ was especially hard for thes 
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newcomers, and their harvests largely failed, result- 
ing in half of the original 102 passengers dying of ex- 
posure, starvation, scurvy, and disease. 

The Native Americans are said to have surprised the 
Pilgrims by greeting them in English. A member of the 
dg ol=Amsyo[Ur-]alnopmar-leM ol=1=1am e)a=i"/(6)U Va d(elar-] 0) e\=1eM o\Var-la 
maycdlialaatclamclarem(=t-]aalsemaalom clarci0r-}-xoe 0] al alom alicmerc] oe 
UAVALAVAMSL© [Ur ]alcom-lalemual-Mualelom-Wiciuclemaarom lida laacml a 
learning how to survive in the New World by culti- 
VZ- 14 atcam ale {sx=) ale lsm ©) f-] alacpin=).4u ee eun| aloMict-] OM ine)aamant-] ©) (= 
trees, catching fish, and more. Alliances were forged 
between the Pilgrims and local tribes, cre- 
ating a 50-year example of peace 
i between colonists and Native 
Americans. 
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A year later, in 1621, the colonists were successful in 
their harvest, and had a bounty of corn (maize). It is 
said Governor William Bradford invited Native Amer- 
ican friends and allies to a celebratory feast, now 
considered the “First Thanksgiving”, which lasted for 
three days. 

Perhaps surprising to Americans now who celebrate 
with turkey, potatoes, and seasonal vegetables such 
as beans, corn, squash, and cranberries, followed by 
desserts of pumpkin pie and cake, the First Thanks- 
giving is believed by historians to have had a very 
different menu of spiced dishes prepared in a tradi- 
tional Native American style, with game 
including: venison, wild <= 

ducks, and swans and 
potentially cod, shellfish, eel, 
and even lobster! 
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Not all scholars or Native American groups agree 
with the complete popularized history of the First 
Thanksgiving, however. It is still debated whether the 
celebration at Plymouth was really the first. Histori- 
ans point to other ceremonies by European settlers 
which predate the 1621 event. 

For example, Spanish explorer Pedro Menéndez de 
Avilé in St. Augustine, Florida is said to have invited 
members of the Timucua tribe to feast and hold a 
mass thanking God in 1565. Additionally, when Brit- 
ish settlers reached Berkeley Hundred on Virginia’s 
James River, they proclaimed the date, December 4, 
1619, as a “day of thanksgiving to Almighty God.” 
Some Native American groups feel the American 
Thanksgiving narrative “paints a deceptively sunny 
portrait of relations between the Pilgrims and the 
Wampanoag people, masking the long and bloody 
history of conflict between Native Americans and 
European settlers that resulted in the deaths of mil- 
lions.” As such, it is commemorated by protestors as 
a “National Day of Mourning” since 1970. 


Ancient Harvest Festivals -—<=™ 


The ancient origins of Thanksgiving stem from the tra- 
dition of harvest festivals stretching back long before 
early European colonists reached the New World. 
The shift from hunting and gathering to agrarian so- 
cieties focused on the domestication of plants and 
animals during the Neolithic Revolution. A successful 
harvest was of major importance, dictating the stabil- 
ity and health of a community. Harvest celebrations 
marked the end of summer, and were a time of feast- 
ing and paying tribute to gods for bounty, prosperity, 
and good health. 

These harvest festivals were common around the 
globe in one form or another for millennia. It was be- 
lieved by some early agrarian societies that cultivated 
crops contained spirits which caused them to grow. 
As such, it was seen as vital that the crops were har- 
vested, or the spirits would languish in the plants, and 
eventually take revenge against the farmers. Harvest 
and ritual celebrated the release, or defeat, of these 
Spirits. 

The ancient Egyptians celebrated a harvest festival 
honoring Min, god of vegetation and fertility. At the 
end of harvest (held in the springtime), a grand pa- 
rade was said to be held in which the Pharaoh would 
feature. The Egyptian farmers would pretend to 
weep and mourn to fool the spirits that were living 
in the crop. This ruse was apparently to blindside the 
spirits so they wouldn't suspect they were about to 
be harvested. 


Ancient Greeks gave thanks to Demeter, goddess of 
fertility and harvest. Romans honored the goddess 
of agriculture, Ceres (from which the word cereal is 
derived) and another festival was held to honor gods 
of grain. 

Ancient Celtic peoples had robust harvest festivals, 
and these traditions have continued for thousands of 
years. 

The ancient roots of harvest festivals stretch back to 
a time when hunger was a constant threat and so- 
cieties felt at the mercy of the gods. Thanksgiving is 
now a thriving, modern holiday—a blend of religious 
and secular— still celebrated around the world in var- 
ious ways, with honor being paid to the bounty of our 
lives, shared among strangers, family, and friends. 

In Jewish tradition, the holiday of Sukkot (Feast of 
Booths) is observed in the fall, in which special meals 
are eaten from a booth, hut or sukkah, in thanks for 
the protection and care of God. 

The ancient roots of harvest festivals stretch back to 
a time when hunger was a constant threat and so- 
cieties felt at the mercy of the gods. Thanksgiving is 
now a thriving, modern holiday—a blend of religious 
and secular— still celebrated around the world in var- 
ious ways, with honor being paid to the bounty of our 
lives, shared among strangers, family, and friends. 
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FIRST THANKSGIVING 
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A NATIVE AMERICAN PERSPECTIVE 


TEXT: JOANNA GILLAN 





Photograph: A boat being hollowed out with fire in the Wampanoag village 
at Plymouth, Massachusetts. | Yuri Long / CC BY 2.0 





Right: Massasoit Sachem, leader of the Wampanoag tribe. . 
Statue in Plymouth, overlooking the site of Plymouth Rock» Fa 
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HANKSGIVING has 
been celebrated across 
the United States on 
and off since 1789, and 
consistently since it was declared 
a federal holiday in 1863. For more 
than two centuries, the story of the feast 
that took place in 1621 between the indigenous 
Wampanoag people and the Pilgrims has been 
told and retold across countless schools, from po- 
diums, and around dinner tables. But too often, 
the story of the First Thanksgiving is told from the 
Pilgrims’ point of view. Here we share the per- 
spective of the Wampanoag people as told by 
Bettina Washington, Tribal Historic Preservation 
Officer of the Wampanoag Tribe of Gay Head. 














Many people know about the Wampanoag people 
through the story of Thanksgiving and their inter- 
action with the Pilgrims, but very little is ever said 
about the Wampanoag people prior to the arrival 
of the colonists. Could you tell us more about the 
history of the Wampanoag prior to the 1600s — their 
origins, beliefs, and culture? 


Wampanoag people are as old as the land itself here. 
Our oral histories speak of the glaciers and megafau- 
na and the actions of the waters as they formed in 
this place, which is in obvious contradiction to the 
Bering Strait Theory. We have been, and still are, a 
very complex society with one of the most advanced 
languages known on Earth—the Algonkian language, 
which has a linguistic continuance which goes back 
to our origins. The term Wampanoag is translated to 
mean the People of the First Light, as we are the first 
people in North America to experience each dawn. 
Archaeological evidence places us here 12,000 years 
ago, and we have continued to inhabit the lands 
through modern times. 

We are a matrilineal people, with women being the 
heads of households, but also with equal represen- 
tation in government and women holding the high- 
est office representing the Tribal Nation. We have 
a complex system of balanced land use, resource 
management, alliances, and negotiations with other 
nations that allowed us to enjoy a high level of con- 
tinued stability for thousands of years. The structure 
shared by other tribal nations in our region afford- 
ed us the opportunity to avoid warfare and conflict, 
while maintaining borders in our individual societ- 
ies. We exist in a very resource rich region, situated 
on the coast of Massachusetts. This allowed us to 
harvest the abundance of the sea, rivers, lakes, and 
ponds; hunt in the forests and fields; and farm and 
gather off the rich soils of a pristine woodland abut- 
ting great waterways. 
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What was the reaction of the Wampanoag peo- 
ple when they first sighted the Mayflower coming 
ashore at Cape Cod? 


This was not the first time the Wampanoag had seen 
non-natives and ships; it was not a joyful sight. Many 
native people had been stolen and sold into slavery 
before, so there was very little trust to be had. The 
ships represented many issues such as disease, ab- 
duction, and criminal behavior, and our people had 
over 100 years of experience with these vessels and 
people from foreign lands. We don't know what the 
people of Nauset felt when they viewed the May- 
flower at sea, however we do know that after the 
party went ashore and looted graves, a house, and 
food storage, that Nauset repelled them back to the 
vessel, and it left and traveled to Patuxet—known to- 
day as Plymouth, MA. 


How did the Wampanoag people help the colonists 
survive during their first year in America? 


Initially by practicing restraint. With a long history of 
abductions of Native men and women up and down 
the New England coast, the cutting of wood and 
taking of resources without proper interactions and 
permission of tribal leadership, and the introduction 
of horrific diseases that killed entire communities 
(the English noted human remains laying unburied in 
abandoned villages), Wampanoag leadership, after 
much debate and discussion with the general popu- 
lation, came to the consensus to allow these immi- 
grants sanctuary within our borders, the protection 
of our military forces, and support of our leadership 
and population as they were traveling not as a militia, 
but with families. 






























What is the Wampanoag account of the feast that 
took place between themselves and the Pilgrims? 


There is no account. It would not be unusual to have 
a feast at harvest time. The English were not the 
most important people the Wampanoag Nation had 
relationships with—and as a result, would not have 
been a focal point in our Nation’s history. There is an 
English account written by William Bradford of inter- 
actions. The English did not consider it to be worthy 
of more than just a passing note. There would have 
been an important acknowledgement of the har- 
vest and acknowledging the bounty of the autumn 
season, and that would occur every year. This feast 
would commonly occur between allied people, which 
means that the English would have had the opportu- 
nity to participate annually, as long as the relationship 
between the Indigenous people and the immigrants 
was maintained. 






































Does the food eaten today at modern Thanksgiving 
celebrations — such as turkey, cranberry and pota- 
toes — accurately reflect what would have been eat- 
en at the original harvest feast? 





It is recorded that the English went fowling, and at har- 
vest time, the birds they likely hunted would be duck 
and goose, and potentially swan. We know that Mas- 
sasoit sent men hunting, and they returned with five 
deer. Venison of course would most likely have been 
the primary meat during the multi-day feasting that 
occurred that particular year. Corn, beans, squash, 
and pumpkin and other native crops would have most 
certainly been a part of the cuisine as the English were 
extremely dependent on Native crops and goods. 
Cranberries are a Native plant that was likely to have 
been harvested at the time of the feast. Potatoes are 
not recorded to have been served at the feast, how- 
ever other root vegetables and tubers were most like- 
ly served such as sunchokes, ground nuts, and other 
wild root plants. 





In the decades that followed that famous feast, 
cooperation and respect between the two groups 
deteriorated, leading to eventual conflict and war. 
What happened? 


The English were improperly educated and poor- 
ly equipped to properly interact and engage in dip- 
lomatic endeavors with other societies. They were 
falsely taught to see themselves as superior and as 
the rightful owners of anything or anyone that their 
King, religious leader, or themselves saw fit. As a re- 
sult, there was very little relationship building and 
respect afforded to the indigenous people who had 
given so much to the very survival of the English. 
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Do the Wampanoag people and other Native Amer- 
icans participate in any ceremonies, celebrations or 
events on the day of Thanksgiving? 


It ranges from the National Day of Mourning at Plym- 
outh, to family gatherings, to feeding the homeless, 
or just a regular day off work. Some tribal members 
still celebrate the 12-13 lunar cycle calendar and the 
abundance represented in each of those segments of 
time. 
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What do they typically give thanks for? 


| started to write, “same things most people give 
thanks for”, but when | started to type them, | real- 
ized I’m not sure people give thanks for all we have 
been given. Health and family, everyone is aware of, 
but thanking Mother Earth? Who is giving thanks for 
the water? The animals, birds, and creatures in the 
ocean? The flowers, trees, and seaweed? Human 
kind has not treated them well; but should we not 
be thankful for them? There is one thing that we are 
uniquely thankful for: We are Aquinnah Wampanoag, 
we are on our homelands, we have not been moved. 
We are still here; we have elders to teach and chil- 
dren to learn. 
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Medieval French Chicken Cinnamon Soup 


TEXT: ALICIA MCDERMOTT 
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her marriage and while running a household. The text is 
not only a cookbook, it also includes advice from a fic- 
tional elderly husband telling his younger wife how to go 
about life in the garden, kitchen, and bedroom. Readers 
of the text can explore gender roles and attitudes on 
marriage and family, as well as French Medieval cuisine. 


Recipe on page 64 
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HIS recipe is taken from ‘Le Meénagier de Paris’ 
(The Good Wife’s Guide), a guidebook from 1393 
discussing the “proper behavior” for a woman in 
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Did You Know! 


THE DUTCH EAST INDIA COMPANY'S MER- =) 4 
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INGREDIENTS 


1 cup Cooked chicken (or tofu), cubed 

1 Tbsp. Unsalted butter or lard 

2 cups chicken (or vegetable) broth 

1/2 cup Ground almonds 

1 tsp. Cinnamon 

1/4 tsp. Ginger 

1/8 tsp. Cloves 

1/8 tsp. Grains of Paradise (or cardamom) 
salt, to taste 


NOTES 


If you choose to grind the almonds at home, be 
sure to avoid turning them into an almond paste, 
small pieces are tasty, crunchy additions. 

If you are vegetarian, tofu and vegetable broth 
make great modern alternatives for the chicken 
and chicken broth. The tofu cooks faster than 
chicken and thickens the soup sauce quicker too, 
so if you are preparing both versions, start the 
chicken version about 15-20 minutes before the 
tofu. 

Another tasty variation you could make to this 
soup is to use smoked almonds instead of plain. 
If you choose to do so, you will likely want to re- 
move Salt elsewhere and may want to add a sprin- 
kle more of cinnamon. 


METHOD 


ae Gather all ingredients and grind spices and al- 
monds if necessary. 


Cut chicken (or tofu) into small pieces and sauté 
in butter until it starts to brown. 


Add remaining ingredients, bring to a boil, and 
simmer uncovered until thick. Serve hot. 


f Bon Appetit / 


Photos: ©Alicia McDermott 
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TIME TRAVEL ROME 


NYONE who has ever 
visited Rome would 
know that the Colos- 


seum, Roman forum, Panthe- 
on, and Circus Maximus are 
among the must-see historic 
sites. But did you know that 
tucked away down the cobble- 
stone streets and side alleys of 
this ancient city, you can also 
find 2,000-year-old catacombs 
containing the remains of over 
150,000 pagans and Christians? 
Or beautifully constructed aq- 
Ueducts designed to service a 
great palace complex? Or an 
eerie site where criminals were 
once executed at the order ofa 
merciless Emperor? 












Exploring Ancient Kome Has Never Been Easier 


TEXT: JOANNA GILLAN 


If not, get hold of the Time 
Travel Rome app for iPhones 
and Androids, which allows 
you to carry the entire Roman 
Empire — from Europe to the 
Middle East and North Africa 
— in your pocket, and use it to 
guide you on your way to see 
and learn about the top sites 
of this once mighty Empire.The 
Time Travel Rome app allows 
you to explore over 3000 his- 
torical sites geo-located on a 
map, linked to detailed descrip- 
tions, along with ancient texts 
that refer to those very sites. 
The latter is a wonderful fea- 
ture which brings to lifethe old 
ruins you stand in, as you can 
read how famous Romans like 
Julius Caesar, Pliny the Elder, or 
Strabo describe the very site 
you look upon. ; 






~~ ence is $7.99. 
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You can filter the sites by catego- 
ry — my favorites were temples, 
tombs, and theaters. But you 
can find everything from ports, 
to villas, mines, andslittle-known 
monuments. 

Most importantly, with this app 
you Can ditch the tour guide be- 
cause you can add all your fa- 
vorite sites to a personal list and 
then order the app to guide you 
on the shortest route to each 
and every one. Having personal- 
ly spent half-a-day lost in Rome 
in my pre-smartphone days, this 
is a very handy feature indeed! 
Sites are ranked from Oto 5 stars 
according.to their historical im- 
portance and their visual inter- 
est, though | would love to see 
reviews linked to these ratings 
and hear directly from people 
who've visited the site. Perhaps 


this will be added | in due course. 
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We are giving away 10 10S and 30 Android access codes to the complete 


app experience of Time Travel Rome. GO TO 


htt 


bit.| 





THE LINK to enter! 
TimeTravelCoupon 
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